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This is a fourth in a series of reports concerning 
the progress of the busing program in District Four, chlcaao, 
Illinois, covering the school year of September 1970-June 1971. The 
four purposes of the plan as originally stated are as follower (1) to 
relieve serious overcrowding at the May and Spencer Schools; (2) to 
promote stabilization through the Austin Area; (3) to increase 
desegregation in District Four; and, (4) to improve the educational 
experiences of all children. It has been found that black pupils 
integrated into classes with white pupils have achieved at a higher 
level academically than do their counterparts who remain in the 
segregated schools, white pupils did not suffer any loss in academic 
achievement as a result of the busing program. Principals and 
teachers in schools receiving black pupils believe that the busing 
program has demonstrated positive educational results, white children 
from segregated white classes have gained in achievement at a normal 
rate after the busing program (integration) has been effected. Black 
children continued to gain (academically) at a lower rate of 
achievement in segregated black classes when they remained in such 
classes. ( Author/ JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Progress of the program 

This is a fourth in a series of reports concerning 
the progress of the busing program in District Four. 

The first report covered the progress of the pupil 
busing program from its inception on March 11# 1968# 
to June 28, 1969, a total of 65 school days. The 
first report described the rationale of the program# 
the steps taken by staff to implement the program 
and the initial reaction of teachers, administrators 
and the parents of bused children to the program. 

The second report covered the entire school year 
from September 1, 1968 to June 27, 1969, and in general 
followed the design of the original report. It 
described the progress of the busing program and the 
reactions of the bused pupils, teachers and principals 
to the program. In addition, the second report surveyed 
the reactions of parents of pupils who reside in the 
immediate district of the eight receiving schools. 

The third report which covers the school year of 
September, 1969 - June, 1970, follows the pattern set 
by the two previous reports; i.e., a presentation is 
made of the reactions of the bused pupils' parents, 
the residential parents, the teachers and receiving 




% 







school principals. Xn addition tho third report 
contains a comparison of bused graduates* reading 
median scores with District Pour graduates' read- 
ing median scores and with the sending schools 
graduates* reading median scores. 

This fourth report which covers the school year of 
September 1970 - June 1971/ deviates from that of 
the third report in eliminating the presentation 
of the reactions of both the bused pupils' parents 
and the reactions of residential parents. It is 
divided into five chapters. The first four 
chapters relate to the four purposes of the plan 
as originally stated in Board Report 868-17-1/ 
(March 4, 1968). The four Purposes as stated are: 
X. To Relieve Serious Overcrowding at 
May and Spencer Schools 

II. To Promote Stabilization Throughout 
the Austin Area 

III. To Increase Desegregation in District 
Four 

IV. Improve the Educational Experiences of 
All Children 

Chapter V of this report is a compilation of 
pertinent facts and figures, concerning (a) history 
and present status of the Austin Area Project 

■ m 
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more familiarly known as the Pupil Busing 
Program in District Four* (b) findings 
and recommendations of this investigation. 
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AN OVERVIEW OP THE PROGRAM 



An overview of tho program as of Juno, 1971, 
shows a total of 4286 pupils, 1-8 residential 
membership and a total of 496 bused membership 

for an over-all percentage of 11.571* in the 

* 

receiving schools. See Figure 1. 

In the early part of June, 1971, 199 children 
were recruited (from the Spencer and May Schools) 
for entry into the program in September, 1971. 

This recruitment will bring the bused membership 
to a point to conform to the Board's order in 
Board Report #68-17-1.* 

Figure 1 points out that the base figure used for 
determining the percentage of bused children to 
residential children is the 1-8 residential member- 
ship. 

Figure 2 is a graphic history of the bused enroll- 
ment. It may be noted here that the peaks are 
found in late September or early October and the 
lows (through normal attrition) are found in June. 

*Board Report #68-17-1 "should not exceed 15%." 



CHAPTER I 
* 



"To relieve serious overcrowding at May and 
Spencer Schools" 

Purpose I has been accomplished to a degree - that 
is. May and Spencer Schools were obviously relieved 
by the removal of 600 children from their facili- 
ties. If these same 600 children (approximately 
300 from each of the two sending schools) were 
returned ( at this time in the Program) to the 
Spencer and May Schools, it would necessitate the 
use of twenty rooms (ten in each school) which do 
not exist. 

Since the inception of the Busing Program in March 
of 1968, other procedures were used in the May and 
Spencer Schools to alleviate the overcrowding. 
Modular units were built, rooms remodeled and mobile 
units installed, the total of which did not com- 
pletely solve the overcrowding. Busing was a part 
of the over-all solution to overcrowding and now 
three years after its inception, it remains as a 
still viable solution. All the other parts are 
now integral parts of the school . 

Class size and room availability reports of March, 
1971 show both Spencer and May are overcapacity. 



Spencer and May, .therefore, even with this busing program 
and at this date remain crowded or, conversely, without 

the program would surely be in another untenable overcrowded 

/ 

situation. 

Therefore, it can safely be said that Purpose I, Board 
Report #68-17-1 has been accomplished; i.e. , serious over- 
crowding at May and Spencer Schools, has been relieved but 
crowdedness, per se, still exists. 
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CHAPTER IX 



"To promote stabilization throughout the 
Austin Area" 

The rationale for the program originally stems from 
the "Statement of Policy of Racial Integration" 
Chicago Board of Education Official Report of the 
Proceedings of the Board of Education of the City 
of Chicago * (February 13, 1964) p. 1945 and/or 

"Policy Statement on Stabilization" - Chicago Board 
of Education "Policy Statement", Official Report of 
the Proceedings of the Board of Education of bhe City 
of Chicago** (October 27 , 1964) , p. 542, adopted 

November 12, 1964, p. 548. 



The rationale is furthered in the Board Report 
entitled , Increasing Desegregation of Faculties , 
Stu dents, and Vocational Educational Programs . On 
page B-6*** item F under "Assumptions" is found, 
"That the transportation of students by the school- 
system is necessary to achieve racial integration. 

On page 37 of the same report, paragraphs b, c, d, e 

project in detail the Austin Busing Program.*** 
b. Select geographic blocks within the 
integrated school attendance area 
which are predominantly Negro and 

each year transfer all pupils living 
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therein in grades 9 in the high schools 
and in grades K-6 in the elementary 
schools , to schools in non— adjacent 
areas of the city where integration, would 
he achieved. Ninth grade students would 
remain through the succeeding grades until 
they graduate. Similarly the K— 6 grade 
students would remain through their grad- 
uation from eighth grade. Upon graduation 
from the elementary school/ the student 
would be eligible to enter the high school 
to which the receiving elementary school 
sends the majority of its graduating pupils. 

Assign these blocks to the receiving school 
attendance area as non — contiguous segments . 

Provide transportation for the elementary 
pupils from a convenient selected point in 
the sending school area to the receiving 
school and return to the starting point. 

Provide adult supervision on the bus in the 
person of a teacher or teacher aide. Ejc 
per iment at ion is recommended to formulate 
plans to utilize the transit time prof itably . 
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At the int option of the program in March, 1968, and 
for the year after the inception , there may have 
been some residual effect in accomplishing this 
purpose. It is now obvious that busing per se does 
not stabilize an area. There was, however, some degree 
of stabilization when most of the families of the 600 
bused children stayed in the May and Spencer' school 
neighborhoods . (See Figure 3 which shows number of 
children who remained in program.) 

Spencer became more unstable, with a high degree of 
student turnover, the bused children showed a remark- 
able degree of return to their receiving schools. 

In spite of the hardships of the busing, the May and 
Spencer bused children showed excellent daily 
attendance. (See Figures 4 and 5.) 

It is possible that stabilization of the Austin Area,, 
as a goal, should not have been an original consider- 
ation of the Austin Busing Plan because, historically, 
stabilization has occurred infrequently. 



* APPENDIX C 
** APPENDIX D 
*** APPENDIX E 
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FIGURE 3 

Bused Pupil Transfers and Returns 1970-71 School Year 
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CHAPTER III 



"To increase desegregation in 
District Four" 

This purpose was accomplished through busing 
to a degree in that District Four is one of 
the most integrated districts of the 27 
school districts in the City of Chicago. 

C55% white, 42.3% negroid origin) . 

The eight receiving schools in the busing 
program went from 0% black population in 
1968. to 8% to 12% black population in 1970. 

(Sea Figure 6) . 

In addition to the Chicago Board Recommendations 
the busing program now operates under the 
mandate of the Federal Government. In 
February of 1971, the Supreme Court decision 
said that busing was constitutional, if used 
to relieve segregation in any public school 
System. Chief Justice Burger wrote that, 
"Desegregation plans cannot be limited to 
the walk-in school, . . busing is a legitimate 

tool of school desegregation." 



CHAPTER IV 
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•"Improve the educational experiences of 
all children" 

Figures 8 and 9 show the PURPOSE IV improves / 

the educational experience of the bused 
children in that their reading capabilities 
improve in relation to the length of time they 
are in the program. The chart also evidences 
that the bused pupils' counterparts (8th grade 
at Spencer and May Schools) improved at a lesser 
degree than the bused children. 

Figure 10 points out that the residential pupils , 
since busing, continued to follow the pattern 
for the city as a whole and for District 4. It 
should be noted that the mean reading scores for 
the receiving schools are above both the district 
and the city. 

Figure 12 - this figure shows the percent of non- 
promotions in the receiving schools. No significant 
difference is noted between that time before busing 
and to date. 

■ It is obvious here that although busing may not 
have helped raise the reading scores of the residential 
(receiving school) children, neither has it hurt them. 

18 - 
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Figure 8 shows a comparison of the 3rd, 6th, and 
8th grade median reading scores of the 1971 bused 
graduates, and the 1971 May, Spencer graduates. 

It should be noted that the 1971 bused 8th graders 
began the busing program in the spring. of their 
fifth grade year. May 1968. The graph shows that 
in 1966, when the bused children were still in 
attendance at May and Spencer Schools, their median 
third grade reading scores we re in the same range 
as that of other students in the sending schools. 
However, after they had been bused to the receiving 
schools, the children showed a dramatic difference 
in their 6th grade city-wide reading test scores. 
VJhile the May, Spencer median reading score for 
6th graders in 1969 was 4.5, the bused children 
(originally from these schools) had median reading 
scores of 5.4 (which correlates identically with 
the city 1969 median, 5,4) . In 1971, the May and 
Spencer graduates tested 5.1 on their 8th grade 
reading tests while the bused 8th grade students were 
reading at a 6.2 median grade level. 
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Figure 9 is another indication of the striking differ- 
ence in reading scores that is found when a child from 
an overcrowded " inner- city" school is bused to an uncrowd- 
ed school. Here we see the reading scores of the 1971 
6th graders; bused pupils, sending school pupils, and city 

/ 

medians. The 1971 6th graders began busing in the spring 
of their 3rd grade, 1968. Just before they were put on a 
bus they were' tested as a part of the May and Spencer 3rd 
graders. We see that there was little or no difference; 
bused pupils reading median grade level was 2.8, while the 
May, Spencer median was 2.9, and the city median was 3.0. 
After busing, two-and-a-half years later, the bused children 
show a normal growth to the 6th grade, in relation to the 
city medians (bused pupils 6th grade score-5.2; city median 
score-5.3). Conversely, the children that remained at May 
and Spencer show marginal growth from the 3rd to the 6th 
grade, their median grade reading scores being 4.6. 

FIGURE 9 

COMPARISON OF BUSED 1971 6tll GRADERS AND 
MAY, SPENCER 1971 6th GRADERS MEDIAN READING SCORES 
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grade 
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The educational experiences of the children were 
furthered as is shown in Figure 11 relating to 
bused students conduct grades. 

The statistics in Figure 11 show that the bused 
children have raised their average conduct grades. 

As Figure 11 illustrates, the conduct of the bused 
Student (taken from the cumulative cards) improves 
in the receiving schools, and the conduct is better 
than the conduct of the same bused child while in 
attendance at the sending school. This particular 
table shows the conduct grades of the 1971 bused 
. eighth graders. While they were still at May and 
'Spencer, most of the bused students were only graded 
N-f air " , and slightly above "fair". Now these same 
children, are rated "good" , or better during their 
attendance in the receiving schools. 

FIGURE' 11 

LONGITUDINAL RECORD OF 1971 8th GRADE 

Bused students' conduct grades 
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FIGURE 12 



RECEIVING SCHOOLS • 

PERCENTAGE OF NON-PROMOTIONS FOR ALL PUPILS 



/ 





(Before Busing) 


• 




(Af ter 


Busing) 










SCHOOL 


JUNE, 1967 


JUNE, 1968 


JUNE, 1969 

•k 


JUNE, 


1970 

* 


JUNE, 1971 
* 


BRIDGE 


.00 


.00 




.65 


(3) 


.17 


(3) 


.76 


(5) 


BURBANK 


.85- 


.45 


(2) 


.69 


(3) 


2.60 


(12) 


- .45 


(2) 


DEVER 


.11 


.53 


(5) 


.78 


(7) 


.43 


(4) 






LOCKE 


.00 


.21 


(2) 


.20 


(2) 


2.13 


(20) 


1.51 


(14) 


LYON 


1.10 


1.20 


(8) 


.75 


(5) 


1.51 


(10) 


1.39 


(9) 


SAYRE 


.00 


.30 


(2) 


. 1.48 


(8) 


.34 


(2) 


.68 


(4) 


SMYSER 


1.95 


1.10 


(7) 


.32 


(2) 


.16 


(1) 


.32 


(2) 


THORP 


1.00 


.60 


(5) 


.11 


(1) 


.47 


(4) 


.11 


(1) 



RETENTION OF BUSED PUPILS. IN PRESENT GRADES 
Very few pupils have been retained in their present 
grades. The table shown above indicates the per- 
centage of non-promotions for all pupils in receiv- 
ing schools for the school years of 1966-67/ 1967-68 
1968-69, 1969-70, 1970-71. No significant difference 
in non-promotion rates can be found before busing and 
after busing. 

*( ) designates raw number of non-promotes 
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CHAPTER V 



Principals’ Evaluations (Common Denominators) 

I. More discrimination needed in choosing bused 
children. ' Criteria should be more stringent; 
screening of busers more defined. 

II. Achievement of bused pupils is below that of 
residential pupils. (Figure 10, p. 23) 

III. Black children have been helped extensively. 

IV. A degree of attrition between black and white 
Children especially outside of the classroom. 
The problems increase as the children progress 
from lower grade levels to the higher levels. 

V. Community attitude continues to be negative. 

VI. Increased recognition of the possibility of 
a "double standard" existing in terms of 
discipline. (Fig. 11, p. 23) 

VII. Busing parents continue to be positive about 
the program but there have been numerous 
accusations of "racism" or "prejudice." 
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VIII. 



The statement that was most common was , 

"A bused child that achieved in the sending 
school achieved in the receiving school", 
or, "Those bused children who achieved in 
the receiving school would have achieved any- 
way . " 

IX. The following quote, while it is concomi- 
tant to item IV, points out that behavior 
difficulties universally increase with the 
progression into the higher grades; that this 
rise, in the index of difficulties, is one 
of age, rather than of race. 

"Since most of the upper grade bused pupils 
have been in the school for three years , 
their behavior conforms more to that of the 
residential pupils." 
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.Teacher Evaluations - and Observations of Program 



The percents in Figure 13 are taken from the 

\ 

receiving schools teachers' evaluations of the 
bused children. In interpreting the statistics 
it can be seen that the majority of the teachers 
rate the bused children as making good social 
progress . In regard to scholastic progress, 
at least 75% of bused pupils, in every school, 
are rated fair or better. 

The evaluations are based on the teachers' 
observations of the children in the classroom 
and on the playground. Looking at the relation- 
ship between the objective reading test 
scores (Figures 8 and 9) and conduct grades 
CFigure 11) we' see the high correlation with 
the * subjective" evaluations of the teachers, 
in general, the bused children are seen to be 
progressing in the social and academic areas. 
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FIGURE 13 



1971 TEACHER EVALUATION OF BUSED PUPILS 
Academic. Progress 
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FIGURE 15 



OFFICE OF DISTRICT FOUR 
231 N.,Pine Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60644 



AUSTIN BUSING PROGRAM 
HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED BY 
8th GRADE BUSED GRADUATES, 1971 
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TOTAL 
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10 
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TOTAL 


18 


34 
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55 ' 
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COST OF THE BUSING PROGRAM 



For the 1970-71 school year, the cost of the 
busing program amounted to $165,800.00. The total 
figure does not include teachers' salaries, text- 
books and supplies, nor educational equipment. 

An analysis of the cost f ollows : 



1. Bus Charter - 14 buses 
per day for 180 days 



$ 88 , 200.00 



2. Cost of Children's Welfare 
Attendants for School Year 
1970-71 (Provide super- 
vision on bus and at schools) 77,600.00 



TOTAL 



$165,800.00 



Reimbursable by the 
State of Illinois 



$ 8,762.08 



TOTAL 



$157,03.7-92 



FINDINGS 



1. Black pupils integrated into classes with 
white pupils have achieved at a higher level 
academically than do their counterparts who 
remain in the segregated schools. 

(Figures 8 and 9) 

2. White pupils did not suffer any loss in academic 
achievement as a result of the busing program. 
(Figure 10) 

3. Principals and teachers in schools receiving 
black pupils believe that the busing program 
has demonstrated positive educational results. 
(See principal and teacher evaluations) 

4. White children from segregated white classes 
have gained in achievement at a normal rate 
after the busing program (integration) has 
been effected. 

5. Black children continued to gain (academically) 
at a lower rate of achievement in segregated 
black classes when they remained in such classes. 
(Figures 8 and 9) 
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recommendations 



1. Further studies of the program be made by 
the Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services or 

by an outside source. 

a. an 8— year follow-up study of 
the bused graduates; 

b. comparative study (from 1970 
census figures) of receiving 
school areas vs. sending school 
community areas of items such 
as education level, residential 
dwellings and "family" income; 

c. survey of pupils’ attitudes, bused and 
residential . 

2. continued study of screening criteria of 
bused pupils-. 

3. additional services for receiving schools: 

a. psychologists; 

b. social workers; 

c. attendance officers to serve both 
receiving and sending schools; 

d. resource teachers; 

e. continue lower pupil-teacher ratio 
in receiving schools. 
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